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FOREWORD 


“The Dean” is a vivid and faithful account of the career and 
convictions of Stanley Coulter, eminent citizen of Indiana. It is 
a document of interest and significance to those who, like the 
Dean, love Indiana and Indiana’s young people. 

Stanley Coulter was born in China in 1853 and a few months 
later was brought back to America and Hanover. Since then he 
and the state have grown up together. In 1871, he was graduated 
from Hanover College, which his grandfather had founded in 
1827. For thirty-nine years he was connected with Purdue Uni- 
versity, as Professor of Biological Sciences, Dean of Men, and 
holder of many administrative offices and responsibilities. He 
was the Dean of American Deans of Men, and long active in the 
National Association. His connection with the Indiana Academy 
of Science began with its foundation in 1886. His active leader- 
ship in the conservation work of the state of Indiana ran from 
1904 and continues to the present time. His leadership in the 
permanent campaign against tuberculosis began in 1921, and a 
few years later he became president of the Indiana Tuberculosi, 
Association. Since his retirement from Purdue in 1926, he has 
been connected with the Eli Lilly Company of Indianapolis as 
editorial consultant on various technical and other publications. 
He has been a trustee of Hanover College since 1930. 

He is honored for all of these achievements and high positions 
but above all he will be remembered for the triumph of his own 
spirit and his unswerving devotion to spiritual rather than to 
material values. 

Hanover College reprints these pages of Stanley Coulter's ex- 
perience and philosophy to honor a son whose life has made 
clear to his fellow men the spiritual values on which his grand- 
father founded the college and which have continued always to 
sustain it. 


The President and Trustees of 
Hanover College 


suggest that you may be interested in the Hanover years of one 
of Indiana’s most useful citizens. 


$ 


Hanover College has been fortunate to have her assets in- 
creased in three years by one million one hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars. This represents the interest and gifts of more 
than one thousand people. 

There is still the opportunity to increase Hanover’s assets by 
three hundred and eighty thousand dollars before January 1, 
1941. Mr. Wiliam H. Donner will give any amount, up to one- 
half of this, that is given by all other friends of Hanover. 

If you have not yet given what you can, the trustees invite 
you to help to take advantage of this great opportunity. What- 
ever is given or promised now will have its value doubled. No 
pledge form is needed. A letter to the college is sufficient, stat- 
ing what you are able to do. 

The success of this whole development is dependent upon 
spontaneous giving and personal help in securing gifts. Have 
you done all you can to make this successful? 


Signature of June 8,1940 
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CHAPTER I 
BOYHOOD AND BACKGROUND 


AS 


to be born in China, but did not linger there for long. 
A few months after he came into the world he was 
carried on board a ship that sailed from Canton around the 
Cape of Good Hope and took six months to reach New York. 
Two milk goats and a keg of rice were taken on board for 
his personal use. Carefully tended by a Chinese nurse, it was 
on shipboard that he learned to walk. He has preserved a sea- 
man’s way of walking and a special fondness for rice pudding. 
He reached Indiana in time to celebrate his second birthday 
in the home of his ancestors. His grandfather, a pioneer of the 
West, had built a house that stood behind the church in the 
conservatively Presbyterian village of Hanover, six miles 
down river from Madison in Jefferson County, on the hills 
that rise above the wide valley of the Ohio. His mother, the 
tenth of twelve children, had been born in that house. She 
came home to it in 1854, bringing her two small boys whose 
father had died in China before the second one was born. 


TA scene is Indiana; the hero, a Hoosier who happened 


A majestic mulberry tree, reminiscent of the Orient, touched 
the white palings of the fence and half concealed the center of 
the house. Honeysuckle scrambled up the pillars that sup- 
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ported the gallery above the long porch. Dense green beds of 
myrtle concealed the front foundations. There were sweet- 
smelling shrubs beside a little rock garden, syringas, and snow- 
balls, and rows of old-fashioned pinks. A great chestnut tree 
shaded a corner room that could be entered only from one end 
of the porch. That was the library and study of Grandfather 
Crowe, builder of the house and founder of a college. 

The house had grown as coral grows, accretion upon accre- 
tion. The Founder had built at first two log houses, one for 
his family, the other a place in which young men were to be 
trained for the ministry. A monument marks the spot where 
this first home of Hanover College stood, but the other, the 
house in which for many years an increasing family lived, is 
still encased within the walls, the ells, the wings, and the por- 
ticos that grew up about it. 


There, in the hospitable home of his grandfather, Stanley 
Coulter’s second birthday was celebrated. In fragrant June, at 
Commencement time for the College, a score or more of uncles, 
aunts, and cousins came to see the boys that Caroline had 
brought home from China. There was great curiosity to see 
them. Born among the heathen, the younger one nurtured on 
goat’s milk on a six months voyage, there was something like 
an impropriety about the fact that both of them compared 
very favorably with any of their home-grown cousins. 

John Merle, two years older than Stanley, called Stanley 
“Didi”; that was what his Chinese nurse had called him; it 
means “little brother.” John himself was “Coco,” big 
brother. To many of his intimates and to all of his relatives, 
Stanley has remained Didi all his life. 

John was christened John Merle because his mother was a 
Crowe. She could not bring herself to give her first-born child 
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so harsh a name as Crowe without some effort to soften it. 
Her conscience permitted her to compromise on more eu- 
phonious Merle, which is the French name for a bird that is 
crow-like in its blackness, but thrush-like in its song. 


Coco was very proud of the much praised beauty and sym- 
metry of his small brother’s anatomy. That pride came to its 
peak in the summer when he was seven and Didi five. Their 
mother, on a sultry afternoon, went to the church to address 
the ladies of the Foreign Missionary Society. Through wide 
opened windows the ladies, if they turned their heads, could 
look out upon the main street of the drowsy village. Suddenly 
there came a murmur of excitement, a sound as though the 
whole village had been startled out of its afternoon siesta. 
Dogs barked and boys shouted. The ladies of the Society, 
snatched home from China, turned to look. The speaker, 
abruptly deprived of her audience, also looked. She saw a 
small boy who marched proudly along the middle of the 
street and led a smaller boy by the hand. They were her two 
sons. The crowd that followed seemed inclined to cheer. The 
smaller boy was naked. 


Public nudism, even of a five-year-old child, was a rare 
treat for Puritanical Hanover. The Coulter parade made a 
sensation. John Merle, whose training in the Calvinistic code 
had not yet restrained his natural impulses, gave a logical ex- 
planation of this shocking incident. He said that Didi was 
so much prettier unclothed than clothed that people should 
see him that way. 
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THE FATHER. A hundred years or more ago there lived 
in a cabin in West Virginia a handsome young hillsman named 
Moses Stanley Coulter. He wished very much to go to col- 
lege. His parents wished for him to go, but they were too 
poor to send him. Someone told them of a college down the 
river in Indiana whose students worked for their education 
instead of paying for it. There was a cooper’s shop connected 
with the college. Many barrels were needed in those days 
and the young man in search of an education had learned how 
to make them. He decided to ask for work at the Hanover 
cooperage. 

To go from West Virginia downstream to Indiana was a 
pleasant journey. Many barges floated down on the yellow 
bosom of the broad Ohio. They were so light of draft that it 
was said they could float on a heavy dew. On one of them a 
nearly penniless young man in search of knowledge drifted 
down the winding river. He passed by a hundred wooded 
hills, eager to see what lay beyond them, what fortune there 
might be in store for him out there beyond the sunset. 

He was not far behind the pioneers. He was following the 
path of Daniel Boone, of the Rappites, of the Robert Owen 
communists and their Ship of Knowledge, the river path 
along which, only a few years before, a young Frenchman 
named Audubon had loitered and made bold sketches of the 
birds he saw, the tawny highway of the Ohio, the gateway 
to Indiana, the river that had carried to its lower shores ten 
thousand hardy pioneers who fought the wilderness in those 
deeply wooded southern hills long before white men had 
settled in the flat and more fertile north. Madison was an 
important river town many years before Indianapolis was. 
born. 

A few miles below Madison the barge from West Virginia 
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veered shoreward. A gang-plank was thrust out over a bare 
mud-bank, a mud-bank that was called Hanover landing. 
Coulter shouldered his pack and went ashore. There was no 
one there to greet him or direct him, but he had not expected 
that. 

The rutty road that he trudged along tunneled its way 
through the dense growth of the bottom land. It followed a 
brook as it approached the hills. Cardinals flashed across it. 
There was a wealth of blackberry brambles where the long 
rise began. Ledges of limestone broke through the green of the 
slopes, limestone that was studded with fossil shells, like plums 
in a cake. Half-imbedded in the rocks there was a visible rec- 
ord of immemorial life. The fossils lent cosmic hospitality to 
the otherwise lonely road, that, clinging to the ledges, rose 
higher and higher, leaving the little stream below, until, sud- 
denly, it met the stream again where it ran over naked rock 
and then fell, sheer and shimmering, into the gorge. That 
was Crowe's Falls, named in honor of the Founder. 


Above the falls the river road joined the long street that 
runs from the village out to College Point, a high headland 
that commands a majestic view down the winding valley of 
the great river. There Hanover College stands today, fortun- 
ate in the possession of the noblest campus site in all the west. 
But when, in 1844, our West Virginian came to Hanover, the 
College still stood close to the home of its founder. 

lts brief life had been a life of vicissitude and adventure. 
In *33 it had proudly moved into “the College Edifice,” a three 
story building heroically erected beside the low village church; 
the catalogue of 1833 records that “the flood of light that 
poured from the hundred windows of the Edifice contrasted 
charmingly with the dark background of the surrounding 
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forest.” But in the summer of *'37 a tornado wrecked the 
Edifice and left the whole village in ruins. The College Li- 
brary extended its influence by being blown over half of 
eastern Kentucky. Financial distress followed. In ”43, to the 
great grief of the Founder, the College was moved to Madison 
and its named changed to Madison University. Its former 
home was sold at auction. John Crowe bought it for ten 
dollars, “no one having heart to bid against him.” Courag- 
eously he reopened “Hanover Academy” whose charter was 
still valid. In the following year his college came back to him. 
Loyal students, “determining to have nothing more to do with 
Madison University” marched back to Hanover. 


To this storm-wrecked and newly refounded college, M. S. 
Coulter asked to be admitted as a student and a cooper. His 
only credentials were a certificate of moral character and a 
knack for putting hoops and staves together. These sufficed. 
In the fall of *44 he went to work at Greek, Latin, and barrel 
making. 


Four years later he graduated with honor and married 
Caroline Crowe, the belle of the village and a daughter of the 
Founder. A recommendation by Hanover meant much to the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. In college Coulter 
had learned printing as well as Greek and theology. In Jan- 
uary, 1849, he was appointed superintendent of the Mission 
Press at Ningpo. There, on the second of June, 1853, Stanley 
Coulter was born. 
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GRANDFATHER CROWE. John Finley Crowe was born 
in Green County, Tennessee, in 1787. He attended Princeton 
Theological Seminary. In 1815 he was ordained as a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, and, in the same year, became 
the head master of an Academy at Shelbyville, Kentucky. He 
married Esther Alexander of North Carolina who came from 
a family of noted preachers. 

Crowe was an outspoken abolitionist. Abolitionists were 
not popular in Kentucky. In 1823 he prudently accepted a 
call to Indiana, a call to preach in the little church at Hanover 
and in other churches in neighboring counties. He and his 
pioneer colleague, the Reverend John M. Dickey, “served 
eight or ten churches and as many counties.” There was great 
need for ministerial recruits to aid in this difficult and widely 
extended service. Crowe wrote in 1833: “We had been long 
laboring to gather up the lambs of Christ's fold who were 
literally as sheep without a shepherd . .. Young brethren who 
came to help soon returned to more promising fields east of 
the mountains or succumbed to the fatigues and privations of 
the new country. We came to the conclusion that men must 
be raised up on the ground, young men with habits that 
would enable them to endure hardship as good soldiers in 
order to serve the congregations in the wilderness.” 

The Madison Presbytery appointed a committee to select a 
spot for the location of a Presbyterial school. Hanover was 
selected, but a properly qualified teacher could not be secured. 
Wearied by the delay, Crowe, with whom the plan had orig- 
inated, determined to start a school himself. On the first of 
January, 1827, he opened the door of “Hanover Academy.” 
There was only one door to open. It was the door of a log 
cabin, sixteen by eighteen feet, which he had helped to build 
in his own front yard. 
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On the opening day six students presented themselves. 
This was the humble beginning of Hanover College. John 
Crowe was the only teacher. When the Academy grew into 
the College, Crowe became its vice-president and “Professor 
of Logic, History, Belles Lettres, and Political Economy.” He 
declined to become president. He persuaded the Reverend 
James Blythe, who had been his pastor when he was a young 
man in Kentucky, to accept the presidency. Crowe assumed 
the harder task of raising the money necessary for keeping the 
College alive. On a memorable journey as far east as New 
England he met with discouragement everywhere, but he 
finally returned with the three thousand dollars that saved 
Hanover. 

Responsibility for maintenance of “the school opened by 
Mr. Crowe at Hanover” was assumed by the Madison Presby- 
tery in 1828. In 1831 the Presbyterial Board of Hanover 
Academy petitioned the State Legislature for a charter which 
would authorize the transformation of the Academy into a 
college. The only such charter previously granted by the 
State had been to “Indiana College,” the “college on paper” 
from which Indiana University evolved. The trustees of 
Indiana College opposed the granting of another charter on 
the ground that “the population of Indiana would never sup- 
port more than one college.” This opposition delayed the 
granting of a charter to Hanover until 1833. 


The Calvinistic creed to which John Crowe subscribed 
could not entirely conceal the generosity of his nature. Theo- 
logically conservative, he was socially liberal, liberal, that is, 
for those illiberal days in which he lived. He imposed rigid 
discipline upon himself and upon others, but that was because 
of belief in the virtue of discipline perhaps more than in the 
various strange forms of it that Calvinistic dogma imposed. In 
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the life at Hanover which he dominated there was far more 
of humor, of enjoyment, and of human sympathy than its 
pietistic regulation indicated. The Old School Presbyterians 
still bore with humility the yoke of their ancestry. They still 
thrilled to the agony of literal belief in hell fire and infant 
damnation. But the crust of their inculcated fears was not 
strong enough wholly to restrain the insurgence of their vig- 
orous lives. There were cracks through which a new liberal- 
ism had begun to show. 

Crowe was inflexible in fulfilment of the covenant he had 
made with God. He never shortened the family prayers, even 
when, because of their length, a train had to be missed. The 
spiritual schedule took precedence over all that was temporal. 
Sundays were very strictly observed. There could be no cook- 
ing, no shaving, no polishing of shoes. All such things had to be 
attended to on Saturday. And on that evening there was an 
extended sequence of bathing to be managed in a wash-tub 
in the kitchen. Sunday reading could be only from the Bible, 
the Westminster catechism, or strictly religious books and 
papers. To go for a walk, to sing anything except hymns, 
even to whistle was to break the Sabbath day. The command- 
ment that the seventh should be a day of rest was very literally 
interpreted. 


To Coco and Didi the Sundays of their childhood seemed 
endless, but there was no thought of rebellion against the in- 
flexible rules laid down by their awe-inspiring grandfather. 
To them he was a law-giver no less than Moses. He seemed to 
rule by divine right. His patriarchal authority and his 
straight-backed dignity were never challenged. 

There was an eagerness to be of service to him. Coco was 
especially alert about that. One day he outdid himself. With 
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precocious politeness and excellent intention he drew out his 
grandfather's chair for him when grandfather was about to 
seat himself at the dinner table. With the first words of the 
long grace on his lips, grandfather missed his chair and hit the 
floor. Tragedy for Coco! 


Immaculately dressed in solemn black, wearing a spotless 
white shirt whose choker collar rose above the broad black 
“stock” that gentlemen wore in those days, always carrying 
an ivory-headed cane, the Founder made an impressive figure. 
His portrait suggests austerity, but it also reveals a mouth that 
suggests sympathy and kindliness. 

In those days austerity counted. Crowe was the more re- 
spected and the more influential because of his Spartan devo- 
tion to principles. Devotion such as his called for sacrifice. 
He never hesitated about that. Between 1852 and 1857, to 
help build Classic Hall, he impoverished himself. He gave 
one-half of his land to the cause, and others, due to his exam- 
ple, imitated his generosity. That the College might be well 
housed, its teachers went threadbare. Giving up half their 
meagre salaries, they lived on their land. 

Hanover’s dauntless leader, “Twice the Founder”, died on 
January 17, 1860. In his History of the College, Dr. William 
A. Millis, its eleventh president, has written, “So truly as ‘an 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of a man’, Hanover 
College is the extension and embodiment of the spirit and 
purpose of John Finley Crowe.” 
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After her father's death in 1860, Mrs. Coulter left Hanover 
and taught first in Madison, then in Waveland, later in Craw- 
fordsville. There was always a return to Hanover for the sum- 
mer, to the old homestead occupied by Uncle Joshua Garritt 
and Aunt Sadie Garritt, youngest daughter of John Finley 
Crowe. From ’65 to ’67, Didi was a prep student at Wabash 
College. At the end of his second winter term, in the early spring 
of *67, his mother decided to send him back to Hanover. She be- 
lieved that association with studious Coco (who had been living 
with the Garritts since ’64), the kindly guidance of Uncle 
Joshua, and the discipline of “‘old school” Presbyterianism might 
be better for her younger son than the greater freedom of his life 
in Crawfordsville. Didi, then thirteen, made the journey to 
Madison alone, by horse and buggy to Thorntown, by train to 
Indianapolis, and by train on the old J. M. & I. to Madison. 
There he was met by the Hanover hack and started the long 
slow ride up the Hanover hill. The road took two miles and 
twenty sweeping curves to regain the altitude that the train had 
lost in one straight plunge. 

“When the horses stiffened their muscles at the hill, Didi 
stiffened his. With half a shrug, he threw the carefreeness of his 
boyhood over his shoulder and made mental acceptance of the 
serious life of a Hanover student. Before the hack had come to 
the fork that led to Kent, and long before Uncle Joshua's woods 
came into sight, he had resolved to make the best of his new 
situation.” 
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UNDERGRADUATE DAYS 
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built at right angles to it, there was a long low wing. A 

roofed-over porch ran on one side of it and all its rooms 
were entered from the porch. First came the kitchen, then the 
summer dining room, and then the room that Coco and Didi 
shared. It was a quiet place for study, and it had the added 
advantage that it could be left or entered without risk of 
disturbing the rest of the household. 

There were chores. Coco did the milking. He offered to 
teach Didi to milk, but the newcomer tactfully declined this 
generous offer. He confined his efforts to bringing in the 
kindling. 

Didi was adaptable and knew when to keep his opinions to 
himself. It did not take him long to become adjusted to the 
new regime. In the spring of *67, only a few days after his 
arrival, he began a scholastic career which continued without 
interruption until his graduation in '71. The transfer in mid- 
course from Wabash to Hanover was accomplished without 
difficulty. The courses in these two colleges were, at that 
time, almost identical. 

Chapel came at seven thirty. Coco and Didi had to rise 
from the bed that they shared in time to do their chores, eat 


Bm: the original part of the Crowe homestead, and 
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a breakfast of oatmeal, hot biscuit, and ham, and leave the 
house soon after seven. The college, after its removal to the 
Point, was almost a mile away, and Coco's game leg retarded 
his progress. 

The walking was better in the middle of the road. The 
limestone flags of the rudimentary sidewalks required con- 
stant care in the placing of the feet; they were sure to trip 
any student who had his nose in a book. 

Didi, as he strolled along, took last looks, which were fre- 
quently also first looks, at his history lesson. He had a reten- 
tive memory. In history or philosophy he could recite glibly, 
if not analytically, after one swift reading of the assignment. 
History came in the sophomore year; Greek, Roman, and 
Modern; one term of each. It replaced the freshman course in 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Classes began at eight. There were five fifty-minute per- 
iods, and then a rapid walk home to a hearty dinner. Hanover 
knew no nonsense called lunch. The midday meal was a large 
square meal and the only name for it was dinner. The meal 
at the end of the day was supper; no one would have dared 
to call it dinner. Supper might be a little less copious than 
dinner, but not much. Great gaunt Uncle Joshua had a fam- 
ous appetite and Aunt Sadie was a famous cook. 

There was nearly always an indefinite quantity of the 
colored population in the Garritt kitchen, or as near to it as 
could be managed. More than a hundred former slaves had 
crossed over from Kentucky and settled near Hanover. Their 
livelihood depended upon employment by white people who 
were barely able to secure a livelihood for themselves. Eagerly 
they searched for odd jobs, the nearer to a kitchen the better. 
The Garritts took much interest in the welfare of these “freed- 
men.” To one of them, Abraham Lincoln Anderson, Uncle 
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Joshua gave an old suit of clothes. For the first time in his 
life Abraham became the proud possessor of a vest, a four- 
pocket vest. He returned the next day and asked if there 
might be an old watch to go with the watch pocket. 

There were no classes at the college in the afternoon. Lab- 
oratories were as yet unknown. After the heavy dinner, those 
who were studious went to their rooms and opened their 
books. If able to keep awake, they studied. Stanley alleges 
that he did keep awake and studied his Greek and Latin, at 
least until time to “go for the mail.” The mail came in about 
five, but it was considered legitimate to start for it no later 
than four. The vicinity of the village postoffice was the near- 
est thing to a Union Building that the Hanover students had. 

The assignments were heroic. There were five pages or 
more of Greek and Latin to be translated each day. “Ponies” 
were not available, but the less conscientious students leaned 
heavily upon the copious and very helpful notes of the Anthon 
editions. Caesar, Ovid, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus and 
Livy; the Anabasis, the Iliad, the Odyssey, Aristophanes, 
Plato, and Aeschylus—these were all in the program. Stanley 
says that he got the greater thrill from his Greek; he found 
the Roman authors less original. 

The freshman subjects were Greek, Latin, mathematics, and 
Evidences of Christianity. On Sunday mornings freshmen 
were required to go to the college for a lesson in the Greek 
testament, then back to the village church for the morning 
services, then to church again for an afternoon service. 

There were two courses, the Classical and the Scientific. 
The latter, shorter by a year than the former, was for the less 
ambitious, the less intellectual. They were looked down upon. 
There was no Greek in the Scientific course, no Hebrew, nor 
was there any more science than in the Classical course. The 
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Scientific course was merely an emasculation of the Classical. 

One of Stanley's Classical classmates failed hopelessly in 
mathematics. But he had chosen the ministry for his pro- 
fession and to choose the ministry was to take out insurance 
against academic failure. The faculty allowed this young 
man to graduate as a “bachelor of science, failing in mathe- 
matics.” This strengthened Stanley’s determination to become 
a lawyer. Faculty leniency toward prospective preachers pro- 
duced in him a slight mental nausea. He was sensitive about 
unfairness. 

The Classical curriculum was all prescribed except for an 
option in the sophomore year between calculus and Hebrew. 
Stanley, as between two evils, chose Hebrew. There was no 
question in those days about avoidance of a subject because 
a student did not like it. There was even a presumption that 
the less a student liked a subject the better it might be for him. 
The subjects prescribed were not to be evaluated by the stu- 
dents; they were medicine that had to be taken. The only 
choice lay between staying in college or leaving. The social 
sanction favored staying. Those who dropped out were weak- 
lings; they could not “take it”; they were looked down upon 
as lacking the fortitude to endure a scholastic regime whose 
efficiency for the development of intellectual power was never 
challenged. 

Intellectual power was the great end in view. If that was 
attained, the job, it was believed, would take care of itself. 
Mental ability was more esteemed than technical proficiency. 
There was great respect for that intellectual aristocracy for 
which Hanover students strove to qualify themselves. And, 
in those less querulous days than ours, when the faith of men 
was firm, there was no dissociation of intellectual growth from 
moral growth. The former was believed to be inseparable 
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from the latter. 

In his undergraduate days Stanley encountered less of 
science than of the classics, but the science that ke studied 
was of more direct if not of greater service to him in later 
years. In his junior year, when the curriculum called for the 
first time for science, a new professor appeared. E. Thompson 
Nelson, a young graduate of Yale, brought to Hanover an 
eastern style. Slim, stylish, and close-shaven, he was very 
different from the rest of the faculty. He had been appointed 
professor of biology. His students discovered that, despite his 
exotic appearance, the new dude professor had a wealth of 
interesting information, some of which clearly conflicted with 
Presbyterian orthodoxy. Scenting a new interpretation of life 
and the universe, they eagerly took up the trail. 

Nelson prudently avoided definite commitment to the 
“theory of evolution” so long as he was employed by a board 
of trustees whose belief in the biblical account of creation was 
an article of their faith. Frank Bradley, another Yale man 
who was professor of geology, lost his position because, when 
questioned by a trustee, he admitted that geological evidence 
indicates that the world may be older than the six thousand 
years indicated by the Book of Genesis. 

Nelson could not require his students to join him on field 
trips, but he invited them. Stanley and his classmate Harvey 
Young were his devoted followers. On spring mornings they 
used to rise at dawn to search the wild hillsides for new speci- 
mens before the bell rang for chapel. Nelson gave to both of 
his disciples 2 foundation in botany and zoology upon which 
they continued to build. Harvey Young was the professor 
of chemistry and geology at Hanover from 1879 until his 
death in 1926. 

The work in the physical sciences was less empirical than 
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that in botany, zoology, and geology, but the five principal 
divisions of science were all included in the curriculum. 
Chemistry consisted entirely of demonstrations, and, for 
physics, there was the reading of Olmstead's “Natural Philos- 
ophy.” In the senior year geology field trips were taken under 
Bradley's leadership. No finer outdoor laboratory for geo- 
logical study may be found than in the vicinity of Hanover, 
a region famous for rich exposures of fossil-bearing forma- 
tions. 

There was also something akin to psychology in the senior 
year. Two books that had to be read and recited upon were 
James McCosh’s “Intuitions of the Mind” and “The Human 
Intellect” by Noah Porter, President of Yale. 


At this time the Presbyterian press and pulpit were vigor- 
ously attacking an Englishman named Darwin whose pub- 
lished explanation of the origin of man could not be reconciled 
with the biblical account. The suggestion that man had 
evolved from an ape-like ancestry was wholly abhorrent to 
Hanover. Hemmed in by overwhelming geological and bio- 
logical proof of evolution, Hanoverians continued to main- 
tain that the heavens and earth had been created in six days 
and that God had rested on the seventh. They could perceive 
no possibility of reconciling the fundamentals of their faith 
with those embarrassing facts to which a great scientist had 
called the world's attention. So they maligned the scientist. 
Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer were anathema to the 
orthodoxy of their day. Their teachings were held to be as 
subversive and anti-Christian as, in a later day, were those 
of Karl Marx, Lenin, and Trotsky. 

About all this Stanley’s curiosity was aroused. His allow- 
ance was barely sufficient for his needs, but out of it he sent 
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two dollars to Indianapolis for a copy of “The Origin of 
Species.” His possession of that ungodly book became known. 
The faculty required that he turn it over to them, with the 
understanding that it would be returned when he graduated. 
Apparently submissive to superior wisdom, he surrendered the 
forbidden volume. But he immediately ordered a second copy. 
If this flouting of faculty authority had become known, he 
probably would have been dismissed. 

Apart from the controversy about Darwinism, the students 
appear to have taken slight interest in current topics. At 
Hanover they were definitely out of the current. No daily 
paper reached the college reading room. The only weekly one 
was the Cincinnati Enquirer, subscription to which was justi- 
fied on the ground that it printed in full the sermons of 
Thomas Dewitt Talmadge. 


A simple philosophy underlay the plan of collegiate educa- 
tion in Stanley Coulter’s student days. To the Hanover fac- 
ulty it was unthinkable that any subject should be taught 
without moral effects. Religion permeated them all. Intellec- 
tual and ethical concepts were closely conjoined. The profes- 
sors taught subjects and sought to enforce habits that, in their 
opinion, the experience of the ages had proved to be essential 
for success; not for material success perhaps, but for a kind of 
success which, for them, was far superior to all that is merely 
material. That idea, even more than religious belief, explains 
the rigidity of the regime. 

The students accepted the word of the faculty about what 
was good for them. Most of them understood before leaving 
home that in college their time was to be devoted primarily to 
“development of the intellect,” and that that end would be 
best attained by strict observance of the regime of the college, 
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whatever rules, subjects, or disciplines the faculty saw fit to 
impose. They had been brought up in strict obedience to 
their parents. They came from homes in which the observance 
of similar rules was a part of the plan of life. 


The religious orthodoxy of the faculty did not impair the 
effectiveness of its teaching. In 1870 there were seven pro- 
fessors and fifty-six students. In Stanley Coulter's opinion 
his professors were, without exception, superior teachers. He 
said “They occupied settees rather than chairs, but, as teachers, 
they were all remarkably efficient whatever subject they were 
called upon to teach.” 

A professor's tenure depended upon his acceptability to a 
board of more than thirty trustees, most of whom were minis- 
ters of very orthodox faith. Some professorial thinking, es- 
pecially that of the scientists, was prudently unexpressed. 

Stanley Coulter has no doubt about the major influence at 
Hanover. The literary societies, the fraternities, the subjects 
that were studied —all these were, in his opinion, secondary to 
something else in their influence upon him and upon his fellow 
students. That something else was the personal character of 
the professors. 

In those lean and difficult days that followed the Civil War, 
when the student body had been reduced by half, the Hanover 
faculty was composed of men who gave freely of their best 
without hope of being sufficiently paid for their labors. They 
seemed to be fired by a passion to do full measure of their duty 
by the young men of the college, pay or no pay, and very 
often it was no pay. Stanley Coulter has forgotten many of 
the books that he studied, but none of his professors. 

Samuel Harrison Thompson, the professor of mathematics, 
was considered the most learned man on the faculty. The 
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superb view of the river from the lonely house in which he 
lived among his books surpassed even that from College Point. 
To reach the campus he had to ride around the head of Crowe's 
Falls. The students could set their watches by the emergence 
of the professor from the woods as he came riding up to chapel. 

Hamilton in philosophy, Geddes in English, and Garritt in 
Greek—all these were men of noble character who produced 
the impression that they had been “given a mission.” 

“Fulfilment of the assignments,” Stanley Coulter said, ““re- 
quired the facing of each day's duty with confidence. The 
accepted idea was that college was for the achievement of 
mental discipline and decent living, and that these things 
could be achieved only by daily work at arduous tasks. To be 
delinquent was considered immoral.” 

The salaries of the faculty were nearly always in arrears. 
The principal occupation of the president was to try to raise 
money to meet current obligations. There was practically no 
income from investments and the annual income from student 
fees was less than two thousand dollars. The professors them- 
selves contributed for the payment of their own salaries and 
for the up-keep of the plant. Most of them operated small 
farms. Professorial perspiration flowed freely at the planting 
and harvesting. 

What made the situation endurable for most of the pro- 
fessors and their families was that Hanover and Madison mer- 
chants were generous to them with credit. Many of the mer- 
chants had great respect for the college and its professors. 
They believed in the value of the work done at Hanover, and 
that any man on the faculty would pay his bills as soon as he 
was able to do so. Most of the professors were in debt all the 
time. 
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It has been commonly believed that comprehensive exam- 
inations are a new feature in American colleges. It appears 
that they are not new at all. Stanley Coulter encountered 
them when he was an undergraduate at Hanover. He en- 
countered them at the end of his sophomore year and again at 
the end of his senior year. 

The sophomore comprehensives were given on two successive 
mornings and covered all the collegiate work of the first two 
years. The entire class, trembling in its boots, confronted the 
entire faculty. Of all the Greek and Latin painfully trans- 
lated in the preceding two years there was no telling what 
difficult passage one might be called upon to translate forth- 
with; of all the mathematics no telling what tricky problem 
or proposition one might be sent to the board to solve or 
demonstrate. The presence of one’s classmates made the situ- 
ation the more embarrassing for those who were not cocksure. 
The smallness of the classes permitted that. In the class of *71 
there were but ten. 

The senior comprehensives were less formidable. This was 
due to the presence of a committee of the board of trustees. 
It was clearly in the interest of the professors to place on 
exhibition whatever scholarship they had been able to produce. 
Hence the questioning was designed to permit its victims 
to show their knowledge rather than to expose their ignorance. 

Certain ministerial trustees had a habit of participating in 
the questioning. The questions to be expected from the minis- 
ters had become a senior heritage from classes that had gone 
before. If the reverend gentlemen ran true to form, glib re- 
sponses were sure to be forthcoming. If a trustee indicated 
that the answer to his favorite question proved the intelligence 
of him to whom it had been addressed, there was little likeli- 
hood that a professor would differ with trustee opinion. The 
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presence of the committee of the governing body served as a 
gag upon inquiry that might have been embarrassing. Doubt- 
ful seniors were extremely grateful for the social aspect of the 
final comprehensives. 


The Senior Vacation occurred in the three weeks immedi- 
ately prior to Commencement. A part of the first week was 
devoted to the comprehensives. The rest of the time was, 
theoretically, for job hunting. Those seniors who were to go 
to theological seminaries could take things easily; that group 
included about two-fifths of the class. The others did some 
hustling about, usually in the direction of finding places as 
teachers. A Hanover graduate was considered fully qualified 
for teaching, whatever the subjects or the grades to be taught. 
Professional training for teaching was still in the future. 
Pedagogy was an unknown word. 


The students were an automatically selected group. To 
enroll as a student at Hanover was comparable to the taking 
of monastic orders. With few exceptions, only those who 
were serious and ambitious submitted themselves to the rigors 
of the regime. There was no thought of going for the sake 
of having a good time. There was ne recruiting. The frater- 
nities urged no “prospects” to attend. They awaited the ripen- 
ing of their men. 

Most of the students came from poor families. They came 
with definite knowledge of the parental sacrifices that had 
been made in order that they might come. They came with 
determinaton to justify those sacrifices. The tuition fee was 
thirty dollars per annum, and there were scholarships for 
good students who could not afford to pay. 

If a candidate was certified by his minister to be of good 
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“Stately Classic Hall was built of good red brick and solid, well- 
wrought wood. It stands farthest east on the campus, overlooking the 
river, its white cupola a landmark seen for many miles. 

“For years it was the only college building. It is still the main build- 
ing, with fifteen classrooms, and, central in the college life, the great 
two-story chapel on the river side of the building. 

“Stanley Coulter studied here, went to daily chapel here, delivered 
orations, debated, recited, listened, and learned. 

“Some changes have been made in Classic Hall since it was first 
occupied in 1857. But the main lines of the exterior are the same now 
as then, and the interior, the spacious classrooms, the wide halls, and 
the long, broad windows have not been changed. The building stands, 
as for over eighty years, a symbol of the fine, simple strength of the 
College.” K. M. P. 
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tion of undergraduate oratory. He resolved to avoid oratory. 
There was a fine of twenty-five cents to be paid if a member 
failed to perform when called upon. Every time Didi was 
called upon to orate he dug up a quarter and passed. 

Debating was the leading college sport. Often there was no 
advance knowledge of the question to be debated. It was 
announced at the last moment, the debaters were told which 
side to take, and the fight was on. These “spontaneous de- 
bates” were very popular. Often the entire membership of 
the society became so involved in them that lights burned in 
the society halls until the wee small hours and student elo- 
quence disturbed the campus owls. 

There was ambition and even eagerness to speak in public. 
The study of the classics and the Bible, plus the constant 
practice in the literary societies, resulted in a quality of formal 
speech that is rare in student life today. Stanley Coulter 
called the spontaneous debates ““marvellously valuable.” 

The subject of student orations reflected the spirit of the 
college. Titles of some of those delivered in 1870 were—Be 
a Hero in the Strife, Win a Crown and Wear it, Our Business 
Here, What is Life?, The Human Character, The Higher Life, 
The Pleasures of Giving, Memory’s Harp Strings, and The 
Insufficiency of Mere Theism. The cheerful title of John 
Coulter’s valedictory was Passing Away. 

Toward the end of his undergraduate days Didi’s prejudice 
against oratory appears to have weakened. His name appears 
upon the program of the thirtieth annual exhibition of the 
Philalethean Society. The title of his oration was Beacon 
Lights. That was an orthodox title, but his Commencement 
speech violated established custom by departing from the 
abstract into the concrete. Its title was The Power of the 
Press. In view of the conspicuous absence of newspapers in 
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Hanover, this oration may have been largely prophetic. Didi 
gave evidence early in life of a constructive imagination, and 
of a power to interest his hearers in whatever he had to say if 
only because of his original manner of saying it. He had no 
difficulty in fulfilling his ambition to be “different.” Nature 
had made him that way. 


Didi did not join a fraternity until he was a sophomore. 
On October 12, 1868, he became a Beta. Coco had previously 
joined the Phi Gams. Phi Gamma Delta and Beta Theta Pi 
were at that time the only fraternities at Hanover. Sigma Chi 
appeared in 1871. 

The chapters were small, ten to twelve. It was felt that 
“over fifteen” could not be a true fraternity. No financial 
obligations pushed the chapters into undesirable enlargement. 
There were no chapter houses. When Didi was initiated, the 
meetings were held in the bedrooms of the brethren. 

The fraternities made much of their secrecy. Their meet- 
ings, held in different rooms at different times, were shrouded 
in all the mystery that could be managed. It was believed 
to be desirable to slip unobserved up dark alleys, one at a time, 
and to open the back door quietly in gaining access to the 
room chosen for the meeting of the chapter. There were pass- 
words, secret grips, and special ways of knocking. With these 
adolescent preliminaries and accessories Tom Sawyer would 
have been delighted. 

Once the meeting was under way, a more mature tone pre- 
vailed. The chapters were keenly interested in the success of 
their members in the literary society competitions. Chapter 
meetings were largely devoted to the rehearsal and criticism 
of orations and essays. The fact that brothers in the chapter 
often belonged to different societies made no difference. The 
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fraternity brotherhood was stronger than the society rivalry. 

The fraternities chose their men primarily upon the basis 
of scholarship. No “lower-half” student was asked to join. 
The ideals of the chapters were those of an intellectual aris- 
tocracy. 

The Betas, in Didi’s time, rented a small hall for thirty dol- 
lars per annum, and they were reproved by the faculty for 
such extravagance. The village had two stores, Rankin’s and 
Brandt’s. The Beta hall was over the Rankin store. 

When a sophomore, Didi wrote a Beta song that is still pop- 
ular with the chapters. It began “As brothers now we meet”. 
He was a very loyal Beta, and his devotion to the fraternity 
has continued throughout his life. He says that, next to the 
personalities of his professors, the fraternity was the most 
influential factor in his undergraduate life. 

Hanover at that time was strictly masculine. Women were 
not admitted until 1880. There was of course no dancing, but 
there was a good deal of picnicking by fraternity groups, and 
there was serenading on the basis of established etiquette. To 
the village belles who were to be honored, notice would be 
given in advance. At bedtime, when lights were out, the Beta 
quartet would approach a house stealthily and suddenly burst 
into song. When the quartet felt that it had done enough, the 
warbling ceased. Then, if they were fortunate, a light ap- 
peared and revealed that the front door was open. There might 
be ice cream and cake set out in the hall, but the honored 
hostess remained discreetly invisible. The refreshments were 
swiftly dispatched, and then away went the singers to try their 
luck at the home of another belle. Didi showed more enthus- 
iasm for his work on the Beta quartet than for work in his 
literary society. 
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College sports were far simpler than they are today, but 
perhaps no less satisfying. There was no football. Baseball was 
the major outdoor sport, and, for that, any open field sufficed. 
The unpredictable bounces of the ball merely added to the 
excitement. Games were played with the teams of neighboring 
towns and villages; other colleges were too far away. Despite 
lively interest on the part of the public, there was no thought 
of charging admission. Coco and Didi both played on the 
team. Coco, despite his game leg, is said to have been a good 
first baseman. 

There were minor athletic sports, all played outdoors. Be- 
tween four o'clock and supper time there was a general ten- 
dency to be more physical than intellectual. That was the time 
to go for the mail. The mail came in by hack from Madison 
and was distributed at Rankin's store. The village street 
usually reached the peak of its animation when the hack passed 
through, headed for Lexington, ten miles away, where it ended 
its daily run. 

Beside the Rankin store there was a pasture that sloped down 
to a brook. There the students had set up a horizontal bar and 
two swinging rings. There they pitched horseshoes, and a few 
pairs of boxing gloves were kept in the store. 

A student named Cummings was an expert boxer. He was 
so much more expert than the others that he invited them to 
try to hit him and he agreed not to hit them. He was very 
rarely hit. Didi, light but quick, took Cummings on one day, 
and, by chance he said, landed a swift punch on a sensitive 
portion of the expert's anatomy. The expert momentarily 
forgot his promise not to hit back, and Didi forgot to run. 
His unconscious form was picked up some distance from where 
the fight began. 
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Boxing apart, Stanley Coulter is no less interested in sport 
today than he was in 1870, and about college sports his opinion 
is very definite. He believes that they have degenerated. He 
would do away with all paid coaches. He prefers defeat to the 
semi-professionalism that paid coaches bring in their train. He 
would have students play games on their own merits and not 
under the dictation of an imported expert. 


Drinking and card playing were strictly forbidden, but 
there was no rule against smoking. There were no cigarettes, 
but cigars were locally manufactured from locally grown to- 
bacco. And there were pipes. On fine spring days, when 
spring fever was contagious, half the students might be found 
semi-recumbent upon the low stone wall that ran down hill 
from Rankin's. They were all waiting for the mail and all 
smoking. Some of them played marbles. 

The rule against card playing was occasionally broken by 
the more daring. Behind closed doors and drawn blinds Didi 
was initiated into the wickedness of euchre and California 
Jack. 

There was more formality of attire and of manners than 
today. There were no sweaters or sweat-shirts. Collars and 
neckties were worn to class, but many of the collars were 
paper. A crease in the trousers was to be avoided; it was con- 
sidered rustic even at Hanover; it indicated a “hand-me- 
down”, fresh off the shelves. 

There were many “thou shalt nots”, especially about Sunday 
behavior. On that day the life of a Hanover student was ex- 
pected to be definitely monastic. The Westminster Shorter 
Catechism contains 107 questions and answers. Every Sunday 
Coco and Didi had all of these questions read to them. Alter- 
nately they would recite the responses, changing from the odd 
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to the even numbers on succeeding Sundays. This continued 
until they were juniors. 

“For six days people acted like human beings, but the 
seventh was very different.” The rules of observance estab- 
lished by John Finley Crowe were but little relaxed in his 
house until many years after his death. Sundays seemed end- 
less. But some early sufferer devised a way to shorten them 
which was welcomed by his fellow sufferers. He declared that 
Sunday was over “when you could see three stars.” This had 
a biblical sound. The Hanoverians accepted it for all it was 
worth. They developed ability to see stars on Sunday eve- 
nings through the thickest clouds. 

The village, even more than the college, was distinguished 
for its pietism. There was a Seceder Presbyterian Church. It 
seceded because the college church permitted the singing of 
hymns and the use of “profane musical instruments”. The 
Seceders intoned only the Psalms and permitted no instru- 
mental accompaniment. 

The long ordeal of the Sundays of his youth may have had 
something to do with Stanley Coulter’s later “one day at a 
time” philosophy. But the habit of Sunday observance per- 
sisted with him. He has always found it easier to go to church 
than not to go. He believes that the obligation to observe such 
Sunday discipline as he knew may be contributory to spiritual 
growth. His early training made it impossible for him to go 
fishing or to play golf or cards on Sunday. But, thanks to the 
lateness of their invention, he has no such inhibition about 
automobiles. 

All Hanover students were not subjected to such rigorous 
Sunday discipline as John and Didi knew, but church attend- 
ance had to be regular for all. Chapel cuts led to dismissal, and 
were considered a greater offense than class cuts. Trips to 
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Madison could be made only with special permission given by 
the president. There were, of course, unauthorized trips to 
Madison as well as unauthorized card games, but, in the main, 
the rules were observed. 


Stanley was at times irritated by the restrictions, but he 
found later that the habits he had formed by observance of 
the Hanover rules were important in determining the conduct 
of his life. “Discipline and decency were an essential part of 
the college life that I knew,” he said. “The effect of rules 
which seem archaic today was to train the student involun- 
tarily in a sense of duty.” The day's work had to be done 
today. Student sentiment sustained the enforcement of the 
rules; there was no social approval of the rule breaker. The 
fraternities no less than the faculty were intolerant of delin- 
quency; the discipline that the chapters imposed on their mem- 
bers was a far more serious discipline than that which they 
now impose. To neglect the opportunity for mental develop- 
ment afforded by the college was considered a sign of mental 
weakness. Brothers who were habitually negligent of their 
work were dropped from the chapter roll. 


Didi attained his senior year with an official record of accept- 
able if not perfect behavior. In that year, however, he fell 
from grace. 

Hanover students had a way of celebrating Halloween that 
had become traditional. It had become the theoretical duty 
of the livelier young men to invite the less lively young men 
to abandon their books on that evening and join in a merry- 
making. It was hoped that some of the less lively young men 
would decline this invitation. That hope was invariably ful- 
filled. Then the fun began. Some shirts were torn, some 
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damage was done to furniture, and some of the more recalci- 
trant were tossed, but Stanley Coulter believes that the expres- 
sion “hell raising at Hanover” was an overstatement. The 
lively young men never desisted however until the entire stu- 
dent body had been compelled to come out into the moonlight. 
Desperate resistance was sometimes encountered. 

Responsibility for maintaining the Halloween tradition 
rested primarily upon the shoulders of the more socially 
minded of the seniors. In his senior year Didi was chosen cap- 
tain of the tradition sustaining group. Houses in various parts 
of the village were known to harbor book worms. Those 
worms had to be separated from their books. 

Captain Coulter divided his company into two detachments. 
To one of them he assigned the task of routing out all in the 
western part of the village who had not already ceased to 
study. The other detachment he led himself in its attack 
upon the main stronghold of the studious. There was a dormi- 
tory near the campus where the Point House now stands. 
There a retired preacher, the Reverend McCain, stood militant 
guard over the students who had been placed under his protec- 
tion. He threatened bodily harm to all who entered with 
malicious intent. He had a gun and he threatened to shoot. 
Despite the militant Reverend, Captain Coulter and his men 
took the dormitory in their first charge, quickly overcoming 
all resistance. There was no shooting, but the Reverend 
McCain was frightfully injured in his dignity. 

Meanwhile the other detachment ran into difficulty. At 
the McCutcheon house, E. Thompson Nelson, the new young 
professor, was “mistaken” for a student. He was rousted out 
with the others. He objected to the rousting. He objected so 
vigorously that, when his identity was established, he was 
released. Some anxiety was felt about repercussions on the 
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part of E. Thompson. His was not a forgiving nature. He did 
repercute, testifying before the faculty that he had been 
roughly handled, and especially by the captain of the raiders. 

At its next meeting the faculty considered the Halloween 
misdemeanors, but no action was taken. After that the stu- 
dents felt that nothing serious would happen; all that had 
occurred had the sanction of tradition, and no one had suf- 
fered injury. But the students reckoned without George C. 
Heckman. 

Heckman was Hanover's new president. He was a disci- 
plinarian who had scant respect for any sanction, by tradition 
or otherwise, of what he held to be misbehavior. He listened 
with a sympathetic ear to the bitter complaints of E. Thomp- 
son Nelson and the Reverend McCain, and he finally per- 
suaded the faculty to approve an unprecedented action. Cap- 
tain Coulter and five of his lieutenants were suspended. 

Instantly the suspended seniors became the heroes of the 
campus. Almost the entire student body went on strike. The 
professors confronted empty benches. For once the faculty 
had been overruled by the students. Didi Coulter and his 
colleagues made merry of their plight. They barged five miles 
down river to Plowhandle Point and went into camp there, 
visited and provisioned by their admirers. Didi’s diary of that 
time reveals a sentimental correspondence with one of the 
belles of the village. 

The situation was embarrassing for President Heckman. 
He had suspended six students, but the students had suspended 
the college. Aften ten days of deadlock a truce was effected. 
The suspension of the Plowhandle campers was lifted. Classes 
were resumed, but the six who had been suspended were 
marked zero in all their studies for the days they had been 
absent. Thus Didi missed his chance to be valedictorian of his 
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class. He was only its salutatorian. 

After the ten day holiday at Plowhandle Point, Didi appears 
to have settled down to a serious senior year. Deep books 
had to be read and discussed, and there were new responsibil- 
ities of leadership in the fraternity and in the literary society. 
But, once the comprehensives were over, the carefreeness of 
boyhood returned. His graduation and his eighteenth birth- 
day fell within the same week. 


Commencement came, as it always comes, when nature, at 
a peak of beauty and of glory, habitually joins alma mater in 
benediction of her departing sons. Beautiful clouds against a 
deep blue sky. Even the river was blue that June. The old- 
fashioned gardens of the village were overflowing with flowers 
and with fragrance. Massive thickets filled with snow-balls, 
sweet-smelling shrubs, honeysuckle and the Virginia trumpet- 
creeper, lilacs, syringas, pinks, and the early roses, —against 
that widespread floral background the graduates of the Col- 
lege prepared to say farewell to the fond familiar scenes, and 
to make their entry into the greater, less kindly, and more 
formidable arena of the world. The time of beauty was the 
time of parting. Brave smiles held back many an unshed tear. 
Old friends clasped hands and wondered when, if ever, they 
would meet again. 

Company had come. The Crowe homestead was filled to 
overflowing. In airy muslins, out-of-town girls joined with 
the village belles in creating adorable pictures against the back- 
ground of flowers, perfume, and velvety, star-lit nights. 
There were the final picnics, the last serenades. 


To be a college graduate was much more of a distinction 
then than it is today. A bachelor’s degree meant more, partly 
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because few young men had them, and partly because it was 
known that degrees could not be won except by four years 
of truly Spartan effort. They were a certificate of character 
as well as of intelligence. In those days no one dreamed of 
comparing a college with 2 country club. 


The Hanover graduates of 1871 were proud and confident. 
They had come, they believed, to an understanding of life, of 
philosophy, of the universe. They were conscious of a wisdom 
and maturity that, in their opinion, was not sufficiently recog- 
nized by the Hanover community. They determined to fur- 
nish visible evidence of their maturity. So, on Commence- 
ment day, they all appeared in “Prince Albert” coats and high 
silk hats. That overdressing was almost as great a shock to 
Hanover as Didi’s undressing had been only a few years before. 

The silk-hatted seniors foregathered outside the church in 
ample time to be admired by all comers. They did their best 
to look like presidential possibilities, but they broke under the 
strain. The first to break was the one whose foreign birth 
debarred him from the presidency. At his suggestion the class 
seated itself on the top rail of the fence that kept the cows out 
of the church-yard. There they waited for the band and pre- 
tended to be unaware of the admiring glances of the girls they 
had serenaded. When the band appeared, marching to its own 
loud music, the ten seniors fell in behind, and, like conquering 
heroes, proclaimed by horns and heralds, they entered the 
church and marched with dignity to the platform. Each one 
of them had a speech to make. Each one of them had great 
bouquets to receive until the platform was knee-deep with 
roses and syringas. 
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twenty-seventh and his thirty-second years, that Stanley 
Coulter's ideas about values began to take on shapes which 
increased in definiteness and stability throughout his later 
life. In those years he practiced law. He found himself happy 
in his social life, but less happy in the practice of his profession. 
He had to be professionally concerned in quarrels about 
little things that were not worth a quarrel. In behalf of his 
clients he had to work for petty legal victories that involved 
moral losses. He had to work in an atmosphere that was be- 
clouded with greed, envy, and misrepresentation. He had 
clients whose better natures were eclipsed by vindictive pas- 
sions. In that moral smog he felt increasingly stifled and frus- 
trated. Slowly the conviction grew that a radical change 
should be made. But what change? 
From early college days it had been his ambition to become 
a lawyer, and then to become a judge, a judge whose adminis- 
tration of justice would be a fulfilment in fact of theories that 
preachers preached and teachers taught. lt was his ambition 
to serve in helping to fulfil those theories and that idealism by 
putting behind them the majesty and the just enforcement 
of the law. The law as the indispensable control of an orderly 


| T WAS at Logansport, between ’80 and *85, between his 


“Three tall trees, their branches interlacing overhead, frame well 
this view of the Ohio River from the Hanover College campus. 

“Stanley Coulter saw this view every day and several times a day, 
just as students today see it. He saw it in every season, in sunlight 
and in shadow, in the rain, and by moonlight. He stood on the bluff 
and saw fog filling the valley. Sometimes he saw ice in the river and 
snow on the hills. Often he saw boats and barges plying up and plying 
down. He knew every trail to the river, every wooded cliff and rocky 
ravine for miles around. 

“So Hanover gave to him, as to every sojourner, a treasure of 
ineffable beauty which he never lost. ‘You can never be quite the 
same when you know the wonders of nature, he said on his eightieth 
birthday. ‘Your uncleanness and your littleness are washed away and 
you feel a part of the great universe...2” K. M. P. 
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social evolution, and as guarantee of the rightful opportunity 
of the individual, —that theory of the law strongly appealed 
to him. Blackstone was his hero. But the practice of the law 
as he encountered it was antithetic to that theory. Slowly and 
reluctantly he began to realize that success as a lawyer in 
Logansport in the ’80s would involve compromises with which 
he could not be content. It came to him with a sense of shock 
that, even when teaching arithmetic to children in the one- 
room Hurricane school, even when acting as janitor of a dingy 
little building, he had felt more satisfaction than he felt when 
trying the sort of cases he had to try in the court house of Cass 
County. Presently he realized that to save himself from deter- 
ioration he would have to change his environment and his 
work. But how? Could he accept an appearance of defeat by 
returning to the profession which he had so definitely re- 
nounced? 

Those years between his twenty-fifth and thirty-second 
birthdays were years of a difficult struggle between soul and 
body, between spiritual urges and material urges. The body 
of him said “go on, disregard the compromises that have to be 
made with an over-sensitive conscience, all young lawyers 
have to do some compromising in order to succeed, the others 
are all doing it, you owe it to your family, time enough to be 
idealistic after you have made sure of economic security.” But 
his soul could not quite stomach that argument. When he had 
to plead claims and manipulate cases in whose justice he dis- 
believed, he felt a physical as well as a mental nausea. Instinc- 
tively he groped for an exit from the stifling atmosphere of 
the dark room in which he felt himself confined. 


Disillusion with the law led to a sort of homesickness for 
Hanover. It was only then, ten years after his graduation, that 
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Stanley Coulter's boyhood and collegiate training came to its 
full fruition. Seen through the softening mists of time and 
from a peak of disillusion, the environment and the stimuli of 
his youthful days attained a new strength of influence. He had 
left Hanover with confidence that the world was what he 
thought it to be, and that he would be able to succeed in the 
profession he had chosen without much departure from that 
way of thought and of life which, more than he himself real- 
ized, had become an integral part of him. His student days 
had put an indelible stamp upon him, a spiritual stamp that 
could not be removed. Now, ten years later, he had to admit 
that the world was not what he had thought it to be, and that 
he himself was not what he had thought he was on that day 
when he marched with his class in their graduation parade. 
He found that men are less given to reason than he had 
thought, and more to passion and prejudice. And he found 
that he was unable to make those concessions to passion which 
seemed essential for success in the practice of the law. He 
began to realize that he was better qualified to teach a theory 
of living than to make a vain fight for its fulfilment; he felt 
that he could be more effective that way. 

He was invited to enter politics, but he saw that acceptance 
of that invitation would involve even greater compromises 
than his law practice. His experience and his disillusions had 
not lessened his love of his fellow men, nor shaken his faith 
in the ultimate values of democracy, but Hanover had initi- 
ated him into an aristocracy of the spirit from which he found 
it impossible to resign. 
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